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iving In A Time Of Tension 


At the annual dinner and business 
rseting of the Disciples Peace Fellow- 
ip, held at the Lawson Y.M.C.A. 
Thursday evening, May 22, in con- 
pction with the International Con- 
ntion of the Disciples of Christ, 
mes A. Lollis, President of the DPF 
hd pastor of First Christian Church, 
anville, Kentucky, discussed the ten- 
fons and maladjustments under which 
istians have to live in a time like the 
resent. Mr. Lollis said in part, 


“As I stand before this group I am 
minded of a young lawyer who said, 
knew I was supposed to have trials 
id tribulations—but so far I have just 
d tribulations’. 
“That about describes the lot of all 
us in DPF. We have committed our 
Ives to a way of tribulation. My 
avest concern centers around those 
‘no in the Christian life and the Chris- 
kan ministry have found a position of 
justment. Are we looking for a posi- 
ron that will give us personal peace? 
nen let us know that our only peace 
sg in our dedication to a struggle that 
ds its final solution on the Cross. 
“Tn all humility, I am forced to sus- 
set all those who have started with 
e ethic of Jesus and have arrived at 
haven of rapport with the current 
eptance of force as an instrument of 
is kingdom. If I am caught up in this 
vful resort to force, then let me cry, 
10d have mercy on my soul?’, but 
caver let me cry, ‘God willsit’. _ 
“The only position I can find is not 
justment but maladjustment—a con- 
nuing tension that has in it heart- 
reak at the first and a Cross at the 


st. 

“Harold Fey, who spoke to us on 
‘uesday out of his experiences in 

orea, was struggling with this ten- 
ion. Whatever his position may be at 
ae present, we know it is not one of 
award ease. 

“Of course, we are engulfed in rel- 
tivisms. Jesus could have said, ‘Dur- 
ag this emergency I must do this just 
hor now. For the time being I yield. 
‘hat would have been a response. It 

ould not have been an answer! His 
yswer was an Absolute. 
~ “Therefore, when I stand today un- 
sertain about what I should do, I must 
refuse to force Jesus into my uncer- 
sainty. I believe He was absolutely 
‘Jear on the matter of force. His clar- 
ity is the upright and my wavering 1s 
‘he beam—the two compose the Cross 
of my tension. He said that I must bear 


it every day. 
. “You ae I of the DPF are con- 
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Crisis In Public Education 


This hs 2 ) ty, ; > * A fj 
oat the second of two articles by Dr. Sikes on the problems of education in the United 


The American people are confronted with a number of grave issues in public education. 


One of these, a divi i i i i 

was discussed in ia Julplatiedak onshore A dec aton tee pes am 
_ A-second issue arises out of the present economic conditions and the increas- 
ing demand for more facilities and teachers to take care of the rapidly growing 
school population. This pressure has been the chief factor in precipitating a third 


issue—an effort to secure federal aid for primary and secondary schools. To 
these two issues we turn now. 


The most elementary fact about the economic crisis of public e ion i 
that we have more children to educate than we have sine GRAS Pacers 
The worst is yet to come—and soon. Two in every five school rooms now in 
use are classed as “unsatisfactory.” Thousands of these are in rented churches 
halls, and other make-shift quarters. One in six is more than 50 years old. One 
pupil in five goes to school in buildings that do not meet minimum fire-safety 
conditions. An equal number attend where safety is doubtful. There has been an 
average of 2100 school fires each year for the last 15 years, in 31 of these 395 
persons lost their lives. Moreover, in those school plants rated “satisfactory,” 
3 out of 5 classrooms are overcrowded. 


_This critical situation results from three facts: (1) The number of school-age 
children is rapidly increasing; schools will add 1,700,000 pupils in 1952-53 to 
the highest enrollment ever known of 26,525,115 in 1951-52. (2) A huge back- 
log of postponed school construction, which accumulated first because of the 
depression, and then because of the war. In 1920 school construction took 19 % 
of the money spent for education, while in the 1940’s the average so spent was 
only 5% of the total. (3) The “school survival rate” is increasing, with a 
greater number of pupils finishing elementary grades into, and through high 
school. In 1919-20, 10.2% of the nation’s school children were in high school, 
while in 1947-48, 23.6% were so enrolled. The proportion is even higher now, 
and is constantly rising. 


It adds up to a need of 600,000 additional classrooms to care for the pupils 
who will be in school in 1960, besides the construction needed to replace the 
hazardous buildings now in use. 

The shortage of teachers is equally critical, and also growing worse. In a 
nationwide survey recently made by the New York Times it was pointed out 
that half of the 600,000 elementary teachers are not college graduates, more 
than 66,000 hold emergency certificates, issued to those who have little or no 
training. In fact, the National Association estimates that 100,000 teachers are 
so inadequate as to be a positive danger to the mental and emotional health of 
the children they teach. 

Teacher shortage is one of the really big problems. One million elementary 


pupils are being added to the rolls each year. These require an annual addition 
$$ __—_—_—_——————————__ of 33,000 teachers. But actually 72,000 


scripts of this tension. We have not 
been called to solve it. We have been 
called to bear it. Even God could not 
solve it; else there would have been no 
Cross. 

“Since coming to this convention I 
have talked to ministers who have 
worked out for themselves a place of 
adjustment to the system of force. 
They seem to have arrived at an island 
of personal peace in this sea of moral 
storm. What a fearful achievement! 
‘Woe unto those who are at ease In 
Zion,’ at a time like this! 

“T have no soul to judge any man, 
but God forgive us if we fail to see how 
this hour is judging our souls. I think 
the Disciples Peace Fellowship must 
enter into this judgment as an active 
instrument of His love.” 


J. A. C. 


quit teaching each year. We would have 
to train and induce into the profession 
105,000 new elementary teachers each 
year just to keep up the present ratio. 
But we are getting only 35,000 new 
teachers a year. This means that we are 
70,000 teachers short each year. In ten 
years we will require 700,000 more 
teachers than we will have at the pres- 
ent rates. 


The high school story is much the 
same. By 1960 we will have 8.5 million 
pupils in high school, one-third more 
than in 1951-52. For these we will need 
70,000 new teachers each year. But 
we are likely to get only about half 
that number. 

Many factors combine to rob our 
children of their educational birth- 
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A Challenge to a Christian Social 
Order 


The following is an excerpt from an address 
delivered to the Episcopal Pacifist Fellowship 
at Bucksteep Manor, Massachusetts by W. A. 
Smellie, minister of the Church of Scotland 
at St. John’s Kirk of Perth, in August, 1949. 
It is reprinted from a pamphlet entitled 
“Youth and Communism”, published by the 
EPF. In previous paragraphs he has said that 
the real enemy is Atheistic Materialism, found 
not only in Russia but also in Britain, West- 
ern Europe and America, and that Com- 
munism could not have arisen except within 
the providential knowledge of God. 

“., generally it seems to me starkly 
plain that the only profitable and 
blessed way for the Christian to take 
up the challenge of Communism as the 
challenge and demand of God is to set 
about creating a Christian social or- 
der: such an order of society is im- 
pregnably fortified against the Com- 
munist attack, because, in it, the ar- 
rows of Communist criticism can find 
no target at all to aim at. Such a social 
order will be one in which men are 
loved and served not because they de- 
serve to be loved and served, for their 
worthiness has nothing to do with the 
love and service which God never 
ceases to render to men; but a social 
order in which men are loved and 
served simply because they are men 
whom God has made. The construction 
of such a society will mean acceptance 
in the marrow of our consciousness the 
fact that no privilege adheres to birth 
or class or culture or education except 
the privilege of thereby being the better 
equipped to love and serve. It will mean 
that we shall no longer work just for 
cur own Satisfaction or enrichment, but 
we will do our job, whether it be mean 
or momentous, well, because by our 
well or will doing the feeding and cloth- 
ing and housing of God’s little ones 
is, or is not, by us personally achieved. 
It will mean, from us, alertness to and 
endless criticism of social, commercial 
and economic trends. It will mean, for 
us, getting all mixed up in the moral 
ambiguities of politics, and, very prob- 
ably, the commitment of ourselves to 
the party which, however remotely, is 
most obedient to our insights into God’s 
will for all His children ; activity there- 
in, and, again, criticism thereof.” 

i. A.C, 
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Washington Round Up 


Philosophers Corner—Many Ameri- 
cans, in a spirit of alarm, withdrew 
from their television viewing of the 
two great political conventions. They 
were troubled by the carnival atmos- 
phere in which issues were settled and 
a President nominated. More than ever 
before they detected the studied am- 
biguity of platform phrasing on con- 
troversial issues and the apparent com- 
promise on matters of principle to ob- 
tain party unity. These were first 
thoughts, followed by an intuitional if 
not intellectual understanding of the 
political process. The surprisingly high 
caliber of the nominees of both parties, 
eventually led many people to a frame 
of mind expressed in the saying ‘‘God 
takes care of drunkards, little children, 
and the United States.” 


Party Umnty—The nomination of 
Presidential candidates whose views 
on national issues are largely unknown 
is another American political charac- 
teristic demonstrated in the selection 
of Dwight Eisenhower and Adlai Stey- 
enson. Not only are their views on 
specific legislation obscure, but they 
did the least pre-convention campaign- 
ing and won the fewest delegates in 
popular primary elections. By contrast, 
Senators Robert Taft and Estes Ke- 
fauver campaigned vigorously, won 
most of their delegates by popular elec- 
tion, and were recorded on all vital is- 
sues by their Senate votes. Eisenhow- 
er and Stevenson, the politicians felt, 
represented the spirit of compromise 
necessary to blend the sectional, econ- 
omic, racial and other interests into 
parties with a reasonable prospect of 
winning the election and governing 
the nation. 


Party Platforms—American party 
platform making is another political 
anomaly. It is influenced by the same 
factors active in the nomination of a 
candidate, and in addition contains 
special vote catching devices for nor- 
mally unimportant interest groups. 
Viewed as an intellectual exercise, 
party platforms are generally disap- 
pointing; for like other commodities 
they are made to sell, a commercial 
characteristic with some redeeming 
features. Platform writers must please 
the greatest number of voters, while at 
the same time minimizing offense to 
others. 


Civil Rights—The Democrats, tread- 
ing lightly as possible on the toes of the 
South, called for: (1) the right to equal 
opportunity for employment; (2) the 
right of security of person; (8) the 
right to full and equal participation in 
the nation’s political life, free from ar- 
bitrary restraints. In addition, the 
Democrats promised to limit Congress- 
lonal debate on controversial issues. 
This follows the Truman civil right 
program with modifications to 
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avoid alienating the South. Senat| 
John Sparkman, the vice-president} 
nominee, engineered this delicate co 
promise. This semantic achieveme 
however, was coolly received by Neg 
leaders who wanted specific comm: 
ments to Fair Employment Practi 
Legislation, as well as anti-lynchi 
anti-poll tax, and anti-filibuster bill 


G.O.P. on Civil Rights—The Repu 
licans, with a less potent Southern vo 
to consider, were equally unspecific 
their promises for: (1) federal acti 
toward the elimination of lynchin 
(2) federal action towards the elimin 
tion of poll taxes as a prerequisite 
voting; (3) action to end segregati 
in the District of Columbia; (4 enac 
ment of federal legislation for Fa 
Employment Practices. The G.O. 
makes no mention of anti-filibuster le 
islation which is required before oth 
anti-discrimination bills can be passe 
But they do call for an end of segr 
gation in the nation’s Capitol, whi 
was not mentioned in the platform c¢ 
the Democrats. It should be noted the 
neither party promised legislatio 
which would be compulsory. In effee 
both parties have promised to set u 
a commission to study discriminatio1 
They did not say that they would er 
act federal legislation compelling em 
ployers to hire without regard to rac 
creed, or national origin. It is generall 
agreed in Washington that a voluntar 
commission might have been approve 
in the last Congress if Negro and lik 
eral leaders had been willing to com 
promise. 


National Defense—Universal Mil 
tary Training was not mentioned i 
either party platform. Both platform 
pledged adequate defense, but neithe 
mentioned specifically the controversis 
permanent UMT bill. General Kiser 
hower favored such a measure as Chie 
of Staff but since his nomination ha 
not commented on the issue. It is o 
some interest that he has not silence 
Senator Everett Dirksen, (RII) 
chairman of the Senate Campaig 
Committee, who since the conventio 
has derided the Democratic adminis 
tration for proposing UMT. Governo 
Stevenson’s views on UMT are nec 
known, although the Stevenson famil 
newspaper at Bloomington, IIl., wa 
strongly opposed to the measure up fo 
action in the last Congress. 


Social Security — The Democrat 
made one specific pledge which will b 
welcomed by those receiving old ag 
benefits. They favored the eliminatio 
of the “work clause” in the Social S¢ 
curity Act. This clause prevented thos 
receiving social security benefits fror 
earning more than $40 a month in th 
past, or $70 under a bill recentl 
passed. Older citizens would be allowe 
to draw benefits while still holding jok 
if they wished to do so. The Republ 
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On Social Frontiers 


{Exit Farouk—Farouk, the playboy 
hag of Egypt is out—booted from his 
one by a strong armed general of 
army—and is now enduring what 
calls “relative poverty” in a $500 a 
yy villa on the Isle of Capri. In his 
ile he will doubtless have plenty of 
wae to ponder the shakiness of the 
uundation upon which thrones rest 
pd the short distance from empire to 
ugrant. A billionaire who owned in 
#s personal right 2,000,000 of his 
quntry’s 6,000,000 acres of arable 
Gad, besides vast holdings in money, 
urities and other valuable, Farouk 
@ent millions on his vices, seemingly 
iedifferent to his country’s misery or 
the gathering storm. Major General 


rakes eloquent promises, but military 
tatorships have seldom been dis- 
iguished for reforms, 


R.I.P. Evita—lIt is doubtful if any 
oman in our time has exercised as 
such personal power over as many peo- 
e as did Eva Peron during the dazz- 
ig years she spent at the side of the 
srgentine dictator. Juan Peron was 
st another ambitious but uninspir- 
g military conspirator until he met 
va Duarte, the illegitimate daughter 
“the pampas, whose career as an act- 
»ss had been up to that time undis- 
ished. First, as his mistress, and 
ter he came to the Presidency, as his 
ife, she brought to his cause a dash, 
verve, and a dramatic touch that was 
eeded to make it successful. She made 
erself the champion of the descami- 
ados (‘the shirtless ones”), the de- 
rressed, under-paid, emotional ly 
itarved common workers, who saw in 
er the symbol of all they had dreamed 
bout womanhood and missed. She had 
n amazing flair for politics. She used 
Il her beauty and charm to back her 
emagoguery. She used her charities, 
.er sponsorship of welfare legislation, 
ind her position in the labor ministry 
‘or just one purpose—political power. 
She reached every goal she set save 
one—the vice-presidency. The army 
said no and not even Peron dared to go 
hrough with it. Now she is dead of 
-ancer at thirty-three. Posing as the 


shampion of the poor, she managed to 
iecumulate a vast fortune in the few 
slittering years of her power. They 
plan to embalm her body for “corporeal 
permanency” and put it in view in a 
eyeat mausoleum like Lenin’s. But it 
will not be the beautiful vivacious 
Evita, but the pain-wracked cancer 
victim that the descamisodas will look 
upon. It is possible that Juan Peron’s 
power began to wane the day Evita 
died. 


Goodbye, Talal—And now comes 


aguib, who engineered the coup. 
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Resolutions 


As indicated in the July-August issue of this News-Letter, the following resolu- 
tions were approved by the board of trustees of The United Christian Missionary 
Society but due to an oversight failed to get to the Convention. 


M The Alcohol Problem 


This Convention notes with deepening con- 
cern the tragic effects of the use of alcoholic 
beverages upon the people of this nation as 
indicated by the number of arrests for drunk- 
enness among women and young people, the 
incidence of liquor in crime and in traffic acci- 
dents and fatalities, and the rapidly increas- 
ing number of drinkers who are classed as 
confirmed alcoholics. We are aware that not 
all drinkers become chronic alcoholics, but 
careful studies have shown that a majority 
of chronic alcoholics became such through a 
beginning as moderate drinkers. It is our 
conviction that to legalize the manufacture 
and sale of a product which has such disas- 
trous consequences for so many persons is in 
itself an anti-social and evil policy. 


We therefore recommend the following 
steps to our churches and to our brotherhood 
agencies: 


1. That increased attention be given to 
alcohol education in our church schools. 


2. That through family life education the 
need be stressed for members of the family 
to set an example of sobriety and temper- 
ance by abstaining from the use of alcoholic 
beverages in the home and by members of 
the family. 


3. We commend efforts to discover scientific 
information concerning the nature of alcohol, 
its effects upon the individual and society and 
the personality factors which cause individ- 
uals to become alcohol addicts. We point out, 
however, that no program of research can be 
truly scientific which does not take into ac- 
count the existence of an organized alcoholic 
beverage industry which uses all the modern 
means of advertising, the press, the radio, 
the movies and television, to promote the sale 
and use of liquor. 


4. We stress the need for wider use of 
scientifically accurate and credible audio- 
visual aids in the field of alcohol education. 
We urge that the churches make use of the 
services of the department of audio-visual 
services of The United Christian Missionary 
Society and other agencies in this field. 


5. In view of the nature of the alcoholic 
beverage industry, we are convinced that in- 
creasingly effective local, state and national 
legislation and enforcement is required for 
its control. We believe in the democratic right 
of the people to express themselves at the 
ballot box on the question of the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic beverages. We there- 
fore favor local option in any area from the 


word that Talal, king of Jordan, who 
came to the throne a few months ago 
when his father, Abdullah, was assas- 
sinated in Jerusalem, has been deposed 
by constitutional action because of 
mental illness and will be succeeded by 
his 17 year old son. There is a hint, as 
yet unconfirmed, that a part of his 
‘mental illness” may be a stubborn de- 
termination to resist the sort of British 
influence exercised by subsidies and the 
present of the Englishman Glubb 
Pasha to which his father willingly 


yielded. 


J. A.C. 


precinct to the nation itself where the people 
wish to express themselves. We likewise urge 
our people to support such legislation when- 
ever the opportunity is offered. 


6. We recognize with gratitude the con- 
structive work being done by Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous and other voluntary organizations to- 
ward rehabilitating aleoholics and urge our 
churches to cooperate and assist in this work. 


Vis Specialists in abnormal psychology and 
authorities in the field of delinquency and 
crime tell us that resort to alcohol and other 
anti-social acts is frequently a symptom of 
deep spiritual disorder whose roots lie deep 
in early childhood experiences or in the re- 
cesses of the inner life. We therefore urge 
our churches, in their programs of Christian 
education, to give careful attention to those 
factors in family and community life which 


prevent or frustrate normal development for 
children, 


lM The United Nations 


Disciples of Christ, through this Inter- 
national Convention and otherwise, have re- 
peatedly expressed their support of the 
United Nations and their confidence in it. 


. Now that the way of peace appears exceed- 
ingly difficult and the sacrifices demanded of 
Americans become obvious, a minority of our 
citizens are opposing our adherence to the 
United Nations, some even calling for repu- 
diation of obligations undertaken under our 
ratification of its charter. 


We, therefore, reaffirm our confidence in 
and support of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. We recognize their im- 
perfections, and we are aware of the failure of 
some member nations to cooperate in good 
faith. Nevertheless, we believe that the 
United Nations and its related organizations 
must be maintained and strengthened if the 
present disorder of the world is to be over- 
come and mankind is to be saved from the hor- 
rors of a third world war. 


We, therefore, urge our churches and our 
fellow Christians to study the work of the 
United Nations and to give their continued 
support to it. We likewise urge the Congress 
of the United States to give generous support 
to the United Nations and to the specialized 
agencies doing work of relief and rehabilita- 
tion, and technical assistance to underdevel- 
oped areas of the world. 


M The Rights of Conscience 


Disciples of Christ for more than a cen- 
tury have defended the rights of religious 
conscience. Freedom of every person to think, 
to choose and to act in accordance with the 
measure of his own understanding of the 
will of God in Christ without restraint by 
priest or prince has been the consistent plea 
of our brotherhood from the beginning. 
Through the International Convention and 
other cooperative bodies we have repeatedly 
declared allegiance to this faith. 


In recent decades the practice of military 
conscription by the state has threatened this 
freedom and in some instances violated it for 
those whose Christian conscience forbids them 
to engage in war. Disciples of Christ have 
many times affirmed the right of all who are 
so led to refuse military service, and we have 
entreated the state to permit these to render 
instead such services to society as their con- 
sciences would approve. We are gratified that 
the government of the United States has rec- 
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Resolutions (Cont. from P. 3) 
ognized the right of the Christian so to do 
and has endeavored to frame and administer 
laws in keeping with this principle. 

In view of the continuation of military con- 
scription by the United States and the possi- 
bility of extending it universally for either 
training or service, or both, this International 
Convention hereby reaffirms the right and 
duty of every person to obey God rather 
than man and pledges support to those who 
in seeking to do so are compelled by their 
consciences to refuse the demands of the 
state for military training or service. 


We call upon our churches to strive to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, 
holding in one unbroken fellowship both those 
who engage in military training and service 
and those who for sake of conscience refuse 
either or both. 


Moreover, we petition the Congress of the 
United States and the President to frame and 
administer such laws as seem necessary for 
the security of the nation so as to remove the 
need for any citizen to violate the demands 
of the state in order to follow the dictates of 
his conscience toward God. 


New Social Action Packet Ready 


A new packet, Our Community and 
Its Recreation, implementing area 7 
of the series, “The Church Learning 
About Its Community”, is now ready 
for distribution. The discussion-action 
guide was prepared by Dr. Earl Kauff- 
man, Jr., Director, Division of Recrea- 
~ tion, University of Kentucky. It is de- 
signed to help a local church group ap- 
praise its community life and activity 
in relation to its recreation. 


The guide is organized into five ses- 
sions; each with suggestions for dis- 
cussion, action, assignments, outside 
readings and worship: Man Does Not 
Live By Bread Alone, There Went Out 
a Sower, For It Was Founded Upon 
a Rock, Unto Each Has Been Given 
Talents, The Harvest is Great. 


The guide is completed by a packet 
of supplementary materials such as: 
“Community—A Universal of Human 
Society”, by Arthur E. Morgan, a copy 
of the series chart and the pamphlet 
“A Program of Christian Action’. 


Available at 85 Cents 


Order from 
Sales Literature Section, The United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, 222 S. Downey Ave- 
nue, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 
NOTE—Similar guide-packets released previously: 
World Community, The Family, Minority Problems. 
Others of the series listed in the chart will be ready 


later in the fall. 
R. E. M. 
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right. One of the biggest of these is 
money. Young people are staying out of 
teaching jobs in droves because they 
cannot make enough to live on; or at 
least. They can make much more money 
in other vocations. 


The average salary for all teachers 
in public schools today is $60 per week. 
This does not seem so bad in compari- 
son, perhaps. But in the states with 
lowest pay the salary drops to $10 per 
week in some cases, while salaries in 
states with highest pay reach $125 per 
week. The average annual salary for 
the whole state of Mississippi is $1,475. 


This great inequality between the 
states in the matter of educational op- 
portunity is one of the most disturbing 
problems. It arises out of a very simple 
problem, and an easy to read state of 
affairs. This is simply the fact that in 
those states with the most children 
there is the least taxable wealth. In 
fact, if some of the poorer states were 
to tax themselves heavily enough to 
provide opportunities for their children 
equal to those in the wealthiest states, 
the school tax would equal the present 
total tax in such states. 


Or one can state it another way. The 
school tax rate in states with the most 
children would be twice the school tax 
rate in the richer states if in the next 
ten years these poorer states undertook 
to provide educational opportunity for 
their children equal to that of the rich- 
er states. 


Many of these low-income states are 
in fact spending a much greater part 
of their income to educate their chil- 
dren than their richer neighbors, yet 
are able to provide only a very much 
lower type of educational service. New 
York state, with an average income 
payment of $10,579 per child, has to 
educate only 170 children per 1,000 of 
its population, while South Carolina, 
with an average income payment of 
$3,034 per child, has 282 children per 
1,000 population. And although South 
Carolina spends 2.65 per cent of its in- 
come payments for educational pur- 
poses, while New York state spends 
only 1.85 per cent, each child in New 
York gets $256 per year while in South 
Carolina each gets $102. 


Here lies the basic reason for the 
growing demand for some procedure by 
which a degree of equalization can be 
achieved. The only formulas that have 
been discovered so far consist of some 
form of federal aid to education, by 
which the richer states with fewer 
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children will assist the poorer sta 
with more children. 


Federal aid to education is not ne 
In fact, it is older than the federal go 
ernment itself, paradoxical as that ma 
sound. For in 1785, two years befo 
the Constitution was adopted, a 
Ordinance of the Articles of Confede 
ation set aside national land for su 
port of public schools. Since that tim 
160 federal laws have provided variou 
types of aid to education, most of thes 
fore common schools. Under all thes 
laws the control of the common school 
is reserved to the states. The bes 
known of these perhaps, are those pro 
viding support for land grant colleges 


Senator Robert A. Taft has bee: 
one of the most active members 0 
Congress in seeking legislation for fed 
eral aid to education, having intro 
duced bills for that purpose in each 0 
the last three Congresses. In defens 
of one of these bills before the Amer- 
ican Council on Education May 6, 1949 
he made three points which may be 
taken as a summary of the present con- 
troversy over federal aid. 


Mr. Taft noted the contention that 
each state should educate its own chil- 
dren, and his reply was that it is quite 
impossible for the poorer states to meet 
this need. 


He noted also the argument that if 
the federal government provide 
money for education, it will tend to con- 
trol education in the states. To this he 
replied that past experience does not 
justify this fear, and that his bill was 
drawn so as to prevent such happening. 


He noted the charge that this is a 
move toward socialization, and his re- 
ply was, “We socialized primary and 
secondary education over a hundred 
years ago’, when we made the educa- 
tion of every child the responsibility of 


the government. WwW. Ww. S 


Round-Up (Cont. from P. 2) 


cans and the Democrats alike asked for 
legislation extending the Social Secur- 
ity coverage, but they did not identify 
to whom the benefits were to be ex- 
tended. The Republicans also said they 
would make a thorough study of “Day 
as-we-go pension plans.” The Town- 
send Pension plan is based on this 
theory. 


United Nations — The U.N. was 
handled briefly in both platforms— 
Democrats want to strengthen the 
U.N.; G.O.P. warns that U.N. and oth- 
er international agreements must not 


abridge the U.S. constitution. 
R.A. F 


